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Kaiser Julianus. Von Johannes Geffcken. Heft VIII. Das 

Erie der Alien. Leipzig: Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhand- 

ung, 1914. Pp. viii+174. M. 4. 

In this brilliant book Geffcken, already favorably known for admirable 
researches into different phases of the culture of that confused period when 
Christianity and paganism grappled in their last struggle — notably Zwei 
griechische Apologeten, 1907; "Kaiser Julianus und die Streitschriften seiner 
Gegner," Neue Jahrbucher, 1908; Kynika und Verwandtes, 1909; "Studien 
zur griechischen Satire," Neue Jahrbilcher, 1911; and a graceful essay, "Der 
romische Kaiser Julianus," Preussische Jahrbilcher, Vol. CXLVI, 1911 — 
focuses light drawn from many fields of historical investigation upon the fasci- 
nating figure of the apostate emperor. Interesting as any sympathetic analysis 
of a great man's character must be, the work's larger significance lies in the 
delineation of the inner life of a singularly turbulent epoch whose strong and 
often contradictary purposes crowd upon one another in the theater of a respon- 
sive and wholly typical soul. For Julian was a true microcosm of the fourth 
century of our era. As legislator, administrative and social reformer, defender, 
of the Empire, and humanist he represented the best of the secular civilization 
of the temporis acti, while as mystic, ascetic, apologist, would-be saint, founder, 
and high priest of an intolerant pagan church he was of spiritual kinship with 
Athanasius, Gregory, and John of Antioch. Geffcken's delineation is well 
proportioned and close-knit, his criticism searching yet generous, and his 
lucid style, never allowing interest to flag, reaches its climax at the very end 
in a series of aphorisms no less sound than brilliant. It is a look of the very 
best in method, substance, and form which we are accustomed to look for 
from Germany, and, considered from the artistic viewpoint, the most successful 
number of the valuable series in which it appears. 

An elaborate Anhang (pp. 128-69) contains besides the ordinary authorities 
and references a large number of important philological contributions, mainly 
in the form of critical and explanatory observations upon the text of Julian's 
writings. These will prove invaluable for a future editor. Other notable 
features are the elucidation of the strategy of the German campaigns, whose 
operations now appear to have been as sagaciously planned as they were 
successful (pp. 32 fi., 132); the observation of a double Julianic tradition in 
Ammianus (p. 137); of Julian's conscious opposition to Constantine in the 
restoration of various provisions in the civil law which the latter, in the spirit 
of Hellenistic legislation and under the influence of new ethical standards, 
had abrogated (pp. 73 f., 143 f.); and of the responsibility which paganism 
shares with Christianity for the decadence of the scientific spirit (p. 99). 

The extreme compression observed throughout has doubtless caused the 
omission of a comprehensive chapter on bibliography and sources, which the 
student of Julian would have welcomed, but there is no lack of Auseinander- 
setsungen with various modern writers, notably Allard, whose verbose and 
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sentimental work comes in for frequent castigation. One cannot of course 
demand that every existing monograph be utilized for every other, although 
occasionally some profit may result thereby. Thus Mrs. Wright (then Miss 
France), in her Chicago doctoral dissertation of 1896, had refuted the view 
advanced by Praechter and afterward by Asmus (which, by the way, the latter 
no longer maintains), that Julian had borrowed wholesale from Dio Chrysos- 
tom. Also on p. 168 reference should have been made to R. Forster's "Kaiser 
Julianus in der Dichtung alter und neuer Zeit" (Studien zur vergl. Literatur- 
geschichte, V, 1, 1903), a more elaborate treatment than his Rede of January 27, 
1903, Kaiser und Galilder, printed in Das Erbe der Antike, 1911. While men- 
tioning such details I might also add as evidence of Julian's familiarity with 
Aristophanes, Misopogon 464.11, ovSi eX/ca ns do-co rrjs o-kiji^s rbv Kop&uca, 
which is clearly an echo of Nub. 540, ovSe KopSax' eiXicvtrev, a passage which 
has escaped Geffcken no less than Schwarz and Mrs. Wright (even in the new 
Loeb Library translation). Also when Geffcken notes (p. 69) that Julian, in 
prefixing an argumentative prooemium to some of his edicts, was following 
directly the suggestion of Plato in the Laws, one might observe that not the 
least among many reasons for rejecting the authenticity of the prooemium to 
Zaleukos' law code in Diodoros and Stobaios (which is of course of one piece 
with the special prooemia to specific laws [Cicero De legg. ii. 14]) is that it is 
composed in the spirit of Plato's proposal, which he had himself advanced as 
a marked innovation. Julian was thus practicing in earnest what other fol- 
lowers of Plato had opportunity to do only in forgeries. 

Of course where judgments of morality and expediency are so often passed, 
the author can hardly expect to find every reader in complete accord. Thus I 
feel that perhaps too much has been made of Julian's want of tact and feeling 
for imperial dignity in comparison with the immeasurably more important 
qualities of honesty and directness; or his haste, when nothing but feverish 
haste and almost uncanny energy could have accomplished all that he did in 
the scanty years allotted to him, for Julian could not have been an Isocrates 
or a Horace and everything else that he was at the same time; or his depend- 
ence upon sophistic precepts, which might well be taken for granted in an age 
when everyone was in the ban of tradition, whereas his distinguishing feature 
is a relatively quite astonishing originality and nai'vet6; or finally his inability 
to recognize that the future belonged to Christianity and to appreciate his- 
torical evolution to the full — it would go hard with many established reputa- 
tions if the gift of prophecy were likewise to be demanded of them. 

Frequent reference is made to the so-called typical rhetorical description 
of battles without any definite statement of what that was. One could wish 
that more were known of this matter, for the problems involved might have no 
less value for military history than for literary tradition. 

Some surprise may be felt at the inclusion of this monograph in a series 
which so emphasizes the fructifying elements of the past in our modern life, 
for its method is strictly historical; there is scarcely ever a reference to present 
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conditions, and only the most summary treatment is given (pp. 123 f., 169) of 
the Julianic tradition in literature. This latter theme indeed hardly called 
for a new treatment after Forster's monograph referred to above and Asmus' 
elaborate studies, "Schiller und Julian" {Zeitschr. filr vergl. Literaturgesch., 
1907) and "Eichendorffs Julian" (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1908). Yet even if 
technically not quite of a kind with the other numbers of the series, it is so 
in spirit, for a sincere and informal treatment of any phase of Christian 
apologetics touches a chord that yet vibrates, and few periods of history show 
so complete a parallel to our own as does the fourth century before Christ in 
its fashioning of a new social morality while living upon the religious and intel- 
lectual accumulations of the past, in its furious energy not always quite certain 
of what it was accomplishing, and in its all-pervading spiritual unrest. 

W. A. Oldfather 
University of Illinois 



Four Stages of Greek Religion. Studies based on a Course of 
Lectures delivered in April, 1912, at Columbia University. 
By Gilbert Murray. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1912. Pp. 223. 
In the four divisions of this book Professor Murray presents a critical 
account of the characteristics of the four periods into which, according to his 
view, the history of Greek religion naturally divides itself. The style, as all 
readers of Mr. Murray's previous works would expect, is vigorous and even 
brilliant. Since the studies are intended for the general public, the author has 
carefully guided the reader through such difficulties as might present them- 
selves in the way of technical terms and unfamiliar allusions; but as the 
problems discussed are both difficult and important, the trained student also 
will find here much food for serious thought. 

In the first chapter, "Saturnia Regna," the writer discusses those obscure 
and savage religious practices which preceded the more enlightened religion 
of the great gods, the "Olympians," and which, though often ignored by the 
great thinkers of the fifth century, never ceased to exist in the dark background 
of popular belief. Since definite and trustworthy testimony about these 
"primitive" elements is scarce and fragmentary, searchers in this field have 
proceeded very generally by the method of analogy; the religious customs of 
uncivilized or semi-civilized peoples in all parts of the world have been freely 
used to explain ill-understood phases of Greek cult. This chapter, then, 
offers a sketch of the underlying strata of Greek religion studied from the point 
of view of the anthropologist. That the ground traversed by this method 
should be beset with objections and controversies is inevitable. Many readers 
will doubt whether the "year daemon," the "divine bull," the "kingly magi- 
cian," and other figures brought to our attention by the English school of 
anthropological religionists really played so great a part in the faith and the 



